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sees no one reason, either in the selection or the order
of the words, why he might not have said the very
same in an appropriate conversation". But what then
becomes of his previous statements? He had forgotten
them?
But with Coleridge as with Wordsworth it is only at the
end (after some fifty pages) that he makes that appeal to
actual practice which could alone settle the point. Even
then he is content with answering Wordsworth on Gray's
Sonnet and adding a couple of quotations each ~from
Spenser and from Donne,
Surely any scientist of literary interests, faced with the
problem, would have immediately put out his hand to
the bookshelf and discovered what is pleasing in poetry
by systematically examining what has in fact pleased.
A few minutes with a lexicon and a grammar would have
shown him that Greek contains hundreds of words,
verbal forms, and constructions found inverse alone and
not in prose; similarly, to a smaller extent, with Latin.
He would have found that Homer's language was a
mixture of dialects, never spoken anywhere; that Dante
thought a similarly eclectic language right for Italian
poetry.   Spenser, Shakespeare and the Elizabethans,
Milton and Herrick, Dryden and the Augustans, would
have further shown that English poets have succeeded
both with poetic diction and without, though mostly
with. And then he could have summed up his conclusions
in an afternoon and a couple of pages. Indeed, it might
suffice, for answering Wordsworth, to ask oneself whether
"The Ancient Mariner" could be rechristened, without
loss, "The Old Sailor". It is surely clear that "poetic
diction" is not always bad nor yet essential; without it